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From the Editor 


In the last issue, we read the first part of a two-part series, written by Dr. 
Arthur David Canales, Assistant Professor and Chairperson of the Department 
of Religious Studies and Philosophy of Silver Lake College. In that first 
article, we read about some of the challenges faced by youth ministry in the 
Catholic Church. In this issue, Dr. Canales offers us the second part, where he 
proposes a solution to some of the problems raised by that article —a solution 
that call for a more radical approach that focuses on the transformation of 
youth through conversion and regeneration, as well as through education and 
catechesis. To make this argument he draws from biblical and theological 
understandings of conversion and regeneration that once more point to a 
common challenge faced by both Protestants and Catholics alike as they work 
in ministering to our youth. 


The second article is a sermon written by Prof. Osvaldo D. Vena, who teaches 
at Garrett-Evangelical Theological Seminary. In this article he contends with a 
difficult subject that often touches our families and churches —the suicide of a 
family member or friend. While many churches decry suicide or face 
difficulties in addressing the complex issues that emerge from such tragedies, 
Prof. Vena suggests that we need to examine suicide within the contexts of 
God's love and grace. Within this context, he connects the biblical account of 
Judas to the questions of suicide and the grandeur of God’s grace, leading him 
to a interesting and possibly controversial conclusion. 


Note to Apuntes Subscribers 


[There was a problem with the mailing of the Spring, 2005 issue (Year 25, No. 
1). If you did not receive this issue, please contact the Mexican American 
Program office by e-mail (Apuntes@smu.edu) or by phone (214-768-2265). 
| We apologize for any inconvenience. : 
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Reaping What We Sow: 
Addressing Catholic Hispanic Youth Ministry in the United States of 
America (Part 2) 


Arthur David Canales 


The second part of this article will primarily concentrate on three areas of 
Catholic Hispanic youth ministry: (1) on the nature and scope of adolescent 
conversion, which includes the theological explanation of regeneration; (2) the 
implementation of a regeneration approach to Catholic Hispanic youth 
ministry; and (3) directing Catholic Hispanic adolescent catechesis and 
pedagogy. In this second half, there are many ministerial examples, different 
pastoral settings, and a few statistics that will help give an accurate depiction 
of the state of Catholic Hispanic youth ministry in the United States of 
America. The aim of this second part is to demonstrate the legitimate need for 
leading toward a unified and holistic approach of achieving Catholic Hispanic 
adolescent transformation. 


Adolescent Conversion 


One of the primary goals of youth ministry is adolescent conversion or as RTV 
states, "to foster the total personal and spiritual growth of each young person".' 
However, not all Catholic youth ministries or ministers focus on conversion. 
Some youth ministers do not want to get too "religious" with teenagers. This is 
an enormous mistake because many youth yearn for spiritual renewal and crave 
deeper theological insight. Thus, the major thrust of a quality parish-based 
youth ministry is conversion, which is at the heart of faith and arises from the 
depth of the human person.” 
The process of conversion happens through various venues and 

through the building and sustaining of relationships among persons. The 
model for conversion through the building of different relationships finds its 
roots in the ministry of Jesus of Nazareth. The General Directory for 
Catechesis indicates that conversion is indeed a process and that there are four 
identifications within a person's journey of conversion: (1) interest in the 
Gospel, which is the first movement of the person toward faith or God; (2) 

conversion itself, which is the first moment of interest toward searching to be 


'RTV, 15. This is the third and final Goal of the vision. 
* GDC, 55 
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transformed by God; (3) profession of faith, whereby one identifies one's self 
with the Christian life and a spiritual journey toward progressive change in 
outlook and morals; (4) journeying towards perfection, whereby a person 
becomes fully initiated into the Church and seeks earnestly to be a disciple of 
Jesus Christ.* 

Bernard J. F. Lonergan, establishes categories of human operations of 
consciousness and maintains that there are three levels or types of conversion 
that a person can experience: (1) intellectual conversion; (2) moral conversion; 
and (3) religious conversion.* Intellectual conversion is the human person 
experiencing a liberation from stubborn, false, misguided, and deceptive myths 
about reality, objectivity, and knowledge. Moral conversion is an affective 
change that shapes human decision-making through symbols, images, and 
rituals that eradicate hatred, jealousy, prejudice, and racism through new 
images and authentic moral decision-making. Religious conversion is the 
denial of worldly pleasures, pursuits, and realities that hinder the relationship 
from turning totally towards the transcendent God. Finally, beyond religious 
conversion, there is Christian conversion” whereby the individual person enters 
into a personal relationship with Jesus the Christ. Christian conversion is 
religious conversion with a specific Christian identity--Jesus and his paschal 
mystery. Adolescent conversion happens at the crossroads in the lives of 
young persons when they are confronted with a crisis or passion that alters 


° GDC, 56. 

4 Bernard J.F. Lonergan, Method in Theology. (New York, New York: The Seabury 
Press,-1979) 237-244. For more on the categories of conversion, see Bernard J.F. 
Lonergan, Insight: A Study of Human Understanding, Edited by Fredrick E. Crowe and 
Robert M. Doran, Collected Works of Bernard Lonergan, Volume 3. (Toronto, 
Canada: University of Toronto Press, 1992); 4A Third Collection: Papers By Bernard J. 
F. Lonergan, S. J., In Frederick E. Crowe, edits, (New York, New York: Paulist Press, 
1985); Vernon Gregson, The Desires of the Human Heart: An Introduction to the 
Theology of Bernard Lonergan (New York, New York: Paulist Press, 1988). There are 
other types of conversion such as affective or psychic conversion which is taking 
responsibility for one's own urges, desires, impulses, and feelings; additionally, there is 
critical-moral conversion which places emphasis on conscience forming, ethical 
principles, and criteria for making solid racial judgments based upon cultural, civil, and 
religious authority. See Stephen Happel & James J Walter, Conversion and 
Discipleship: A Christian Foundation for Ethics and Doctrine, (Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, Fortress Press, 1986) 72-76. - 

5 Edward K. Braxton, "Dynamics of Conversion." In Robert Duggan edits, Conversion 
and the Catechumenate, (New York, New York: Paulist Press, 1984) 112-113. 
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their world-view, while simultaneously it meets their personal or world need.° 
According to Mark Searle, conversion happens successfully when a positive 
transition, or turning point, takes place when a person encounters new 
relationships with God, community, and self.’ 


A Fresh Approach to Catholic Hispanic Youth Ministry 


I refer to this fresh approach as the "regeneration approach," and it is an 
alternative approach for Hispanic youth ministry. Like the comprehensive 
model, the regeneration model of youth ministry empowers adolescents to be 
attuned spiritually to God, neighbor, and the world. Regeneration youth 
ministry focuses on catechetical formation that leads to transformation and new 
life in Christ. The regeneration model of youth ministry is not a set curriculum 
per se or a religious education class, but a journey with the living Christ. 

This approach to Hispanic youth ministry finds its origins in the 
Gospel of John, specifically, the Nicodemus Narrative. This text is rich with 
ecumenical, evangelical, catechetical, and spiritual significance.? It is full of 
possibilities for use in Catholic Hispanic youth ministry in the United States. It 
is important, therefore, to examine the encounter between Jesus and 
Nicodemus. 


The Nicodemus Narrative , 


In reply, Jesus declared: "I tell you the truth, no one can see 
the Kingdom of God unless they are born-again." "How can a 
person be born when they are already old?" Nicodemus asked. 


° Essentially, the POH reiterates and paraphrases Lonergan's theory on conversion, 
which been utilized as the mainstream for Catholic theology regardless of ethnicity. 
See POH, v. 2, 156-158. 
d , Mark Searle, "The Journey of Conversion," Worship 54 (January, 1980) 35-36. 

$ For a youth ministry specific implementation of this text see Arthur D. Canales, "The 
Spiritual Significance of the Nicodemus Narrative to Youth Ministry," The Living 
Light 38:3 (Spring, 2002) 23-32. For a much more thorough theological explanation of - 
this pericope see Arthur D. Canales, "A Rebirth of Being 'Born-Again': Theological, 
Sacramental, and Pastoral Reflections from a Roman Catholic Perspective.” Journal of 
Pentecostal Theology, 11:1 (October, 2002) 98-119. 
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"Surely a person cannot enter a second time into his mother's 
womb to be born!" 

Jesus answered, "I tell you the truth, no one can enter 
the Kingdom of God unless he is born of water and the Spirit. 
Flesh gives birth to flesh, but the Spirit gives birth to spirit. 
You should not be surprised at my saying, 'You must be born- 
again.’ The wind blows wherever it pleases. You hear its 
sound, but you cannot tell where it comes from or where it is 
going. So it is with everyone born of the Spirit" (John 3:3-8; 
italics added).’ 


Jesus symbolically calls Nicodemus to be "born-again." It is within this 
context that I insist Catholic Hispanic youth ministry to be "born-again." The 
appeal that the Nicodemus Narrative has for Hispanic adolescents is found in 
the emphasis it puts on starting fresh, encountering God, and growing in the 
Spirit.’ Although the "born-again" terminology is not usually part of Catholic 
jargon, and is more closely associated with Evangelical, Pentecostal, and 
Charismatic churches, the phrase is important to Christianity.'* The hope with 
introducing the terminology within Hispanic youth ministry settings is that it 
"removes the fear that often accompanies 'born-again' language and 
reintroduces the idea to Catholics as they prepare to receive the fire of the Holy 
Spirit.""* Hispanic youth ministry should be able to resonate with Jesus' 
injunction to be "born-again." According to Kenneth G. Davis, "Twenty-five 
percent [of Hispanics] describe themselves as 'born-again' Christians, and no 
distinction was made between Catholics and non-Catholics...."'* Therefore, it 
would seem that Orlando O. Espin is accurate when he states: 


? The entire Nicodemus Narrative incorporates verses 1-15. For the purposes of this 

article, all biblical texts and pericopes, unless otherwise stated, will come directly from 

the New International Version: Study Bible, (Grand Rapids, Michigan: Zondervan 

Bible Publishers, 1995). I use the NIV because the versions of the bible that Catholics 

are more familiar with such as New Revised Standard Version, New American Bible, 

and New Jerusalem Bible do not contain the phraseology of "born-again." The NIV is 

normally not used for Catholic catechesis because it does not possess an imprimatur. 

10 Canales, "The Spiritual Significance of the Nicodemus Narrative to Youth Ministry," 

The Living Light 38:3 (Spring, 2002) 23. 3 

1 Canales, The Living Light, 24. 

12 Canales, The Living Light, 24. 

3 Kennth G. Davis, Andrew Hernandez, and Philip E. Lampe, "Hispanic Catholic 
Leadership: Key to the Future." Journal of Hispanic/Latino Theology, 10:1 (August, 
-2002) 52. 
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It seems to me that theologians have to start taking the real 
laity of real Catholicism seriously (and not the imagined laity 
of so many ecclesiologies), otherwise the very understanding 
of "Church," of Tradition, of infallibility, and of revelation 
might be compromised and vitiated. "Mainstream" 
Catholicism is and must always be defined (by theologians and 
others) from within the real laity's own experience and 
definition.“ 


Hence, it would be valid for Catholic Hispanic youth ministers to investigate 
and illuminate the rich theological and pastoral significance behind the 
Nicodemus Narrative. This exploration of the Nicodemus Narrative within 
Hispanic youth ministry settings is the correct and accurate response because it 
is too important to ignore the peculiar way Hispanic theologians and ministers 
present Catholicism to Hispanics. Moreover, the pericope assists in the 
catechetical process of penetrating the minds, attitudes, and hearts of Hispanic 
adolescents.'* In a real and tangible way, Hispanic youth ministry must be 
bold, exciting, and fresh in order to inspire and illuminate Hispanic teenagers. 
This is the rationale behind the regeneration approach of Hispanic youth 
ministry, an approach that is real and tangible and one that enriches and 
enlivens faith. 

The regeneration approach is uniquely suited to Hispanic youth 
because the pericope is rich in evangelical, catechetical, and spiritual 
meanings. Evangelization energizes the lives of young people offering them 
freedom, responsibility, education, and wholeness in life.'” The Nicodemus 
Narrative engages Hispanic adolescents in biblical catechesis and biblical 
spirituality, which are two of the agendas for integrating the National Pastoral 
Plan for Hispanic Ministry and fall under the categories of Evangelization and 


'* Orlando O. Espin, The Faith of the People: Theological Reflections on Popular 
Catholicism (Maryknoll, New York: Orbis Books, 1997) 4. 

'5 Orlando O. Espin, 2-5 & 111-144. 

'® Canales, The Living Light, 29-30. 

17 Carmen Maria Cervantes, Alejandro Aguilera-Titus, Carlos Carrillo, Pedro Castex, 
Juan Diaz-Vilar, Juan Huitrado, In Carmen Maria Cervantes edits, Prophets of Hope: 
Volume 2: Evangelization of Hispanic Young People (Winona, Minnesota: Saint 
Mary's Press, 1995) 51-52. (Hereafter referred to as POH, v.2.) 
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Formation.'* There are three reasons that enable Hispanic teens to resonate 
with biblical narratives that engender hope, passion, and zest for life, such as 
the Nicodemus Narrative. 


1. Attitudes: If common attitudes begin to be challenged in a non- 
threatening way, then a domain for enduring change can be accomplished; thus 
naive ignorance is replaced with curiosity, wonder, and firsthand experience of 
empowerment. ” 


2. Awareness: Adolescent reality may often lead to self-actualization; 
an increased awareness may lead to constructing new sensibilities and the 
breakdown of past assumptions.” 


3. Aspirations: These lead young people to become innovative and 
inspirational, thus deepening the catechetical cycle toward transformation and 
lasting change.” In all this, the essential element is instructive and quality 
dialogue between the youth pastor and the teenagers in the ministry. Hence, 
the youth minister must "teach" or draw forth a collective vision and wisdom 
to inspire Hispanic teens to become seekers of change. 


18 Alejandro Aguilerai-Titus, "The Youth Voice of a People on the Go." In Soledad 
Galeron, Rosa Maria Icaza, and Rosendo Urrabazo edit, Prophetic Vision: Pastoral 
Reflections on the National Pastoral Plan for Hispanic Ministry, (San Antonio, Texas: 

Sheed & Ward, 1992), 340-341. 

12 For the essence of learning within a group or ane see Peter M. cae Art 
Kleiner, Charlotte Roberts, Richard B. Ross, and Bryan J. Smith, The Fifth Discipline 
Field Book: Strategies and Tools for Building a Learning Organization (New York: 
Currency Doubleday, 1994) 15-36. Senge maintains that there are five disciples that 
create innovative learning within an organization--such as a church--that will enhance 
people's ability and capacity to recognize and achieve their highest ambition. The five 
disciples are systems thinking, personal mastery, mental models, building shared 
vision, and team learning. Although Senge is operating out an educational and 
business paradigm, I believe it can be adequately appropuaye to parish ministry and 
church paradigms. 

2 Ibid, 18-21. Also see Peter M. Senge, The Fifth Discipline: The Art and Practice of 
The Learning Organization (New York: Currency Doubleday, 1990) 57-272. 

22 POH, v. 2, 179. 
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Being "Born-Again" 


The term "regeneration" (palingenesia in Greek) systematically summarizes 
the New Testament teaching on new birth or new life, and it falls under the 
umbrella of the economy of salvation. Literally, regeneration means to "be 
generated again," to "be born-again," or to "be born once more." As 
previously mentioned, "born-again" jargon is identified with Evangelical and 
Pentecostal Christians and not with Catholics. Catholics tend to use, prefer, 
and enjoy the term, "from above"” as distinct from "born-again." However, 
some Catholics involved in the Charismatic Renewal use the phrase; 
nevertheless, being "born-again" has been a basic teaching of the Church since 
its earliest days.” 

The Prophets of Hope believe that the regeneration approach to 
Hispanic youth ministry is an integral component of the discipleship process: 
"dying in order to be reborn to a new life is a normal process leading to human 
development and happiness." Evangelical and charismatic spirituality is part 
of some Hispanics spirituality; therefore, the phrase "born-again" can make 
strong inroads that awaken truth and freedom within Hispanic adolescents. 


! 
2 The terminology "from above" is in all the Scripture editions that would be most 
common to Roman Catholics: the New Revised Standard Version, the New American 
Bible, and the New Jerusalem Bible. Interestingly, the phrase "born-again" is in the 
New International Version, the King James Version, the New King James Bible, the 
New American Standard Bible, the Amplified Bible, and the Revised English Bible, 
which are translations that are more familiar to non-Catholic Christians. 
* See "Letter of Barnabas," The Fathers of the Church: A New Translation, Edited by: 
R.J. Deferrari, (Washington, D.C.: The Catholic University of America Press, 1947) 
Vol. 1, 200. Barnabas states that being "born-again" is God's renewing of the human 
person in Christ, "as though He were creating us again" (6:11). Also see John 
Chrysotom, "Baptismal Instruction," Ancient Christian Writers: The Works of the 
Fathers in Translation, Edited by Johannes Quasten, J.C. Plumpe, and Walter 
Burghardt, (New York, New York: Paulist Press, 1946) Vol. 31, 135-139. See 
Augustine of Hippo, "Confessions," 4 Select Library of the Nicene and Post-Nicene 
Fathers of the Christian Church, Edited by H. Wace and P. Schaff, (New York, New 
York: Christian Press, 1900) Series 1, Vol. 1, 69-79. 
* POH, v. 2, 49-50. 
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Theological Considerations from a Catholic Perspective 
on Being "Born-Again" 


Interestingly, the phrase "born-again" appears only in the Fourth Gospel. The 
most common meaning of the Greek word anóthen” is "from above," although 
1t may also mean "again"; therefore, there is a double interpretation, which is 
precisely the reason for Nicodemus' perplexed state of confusion. Raymond E. 
Brown, indicates that andthen has a "double meaning [and] is used here as part 
of the technique of misunderstanding... Such a misunderstanding is possible 
only in Greek; we know of no Hebrew or Aramaic word of similar meaning 
which would have spatial and temporal ambiguity."? For the purposes of this 
essay, Nicodemus' articulation and assumption of anóthen (again) will be 
applied because it is entirely possible and highly probable that Jesus fully 
intended the actual meaning to be "born-again" and not "from above."”’ 

Theologically, and according to the text, every person is capable of 
two births: a physical birth and a spiritual birth. The physical birth is an 
earthly birth which allows all people the capability. to enter into the material 
world, a world of sin, suffering, sickness, darkness, death, a world of the 
flesh.% The spiritual birth is a new birth in God, which offers all people the 
opportunity to enter into the Kingdom of God, the realm of truth, light, 
forgiveness, and most importantly, the ability to discern that in the person of 
Jesus of Nazareth, an earthly and fleshly human being can become "born- 
again." Hence, there is a significant distinction between the flesh and the 
Spirit. 

- Jesus answers Nicodemus on a spiritual plane; in fact, Jesus ignores 
Nicodemus' initial question altogether and tells him that he must be "born- 
again" if he truly wants to experience God and enter into the Kingdom of God. 
It is critical not to minimize Jesus' challenge; he directly confronts the status 
quo and the religious attitude of Israel, which is the futility and ineffectiveness 
of religion. If religion is only externalized in ritual and not internalized in a 
person's heart, religion becomes ineffective. Hence, Jesus offers a new life to 


25 Raymond E. Brown, The Gospel According to John (i-xii), The Anchor Bible Series 
(Garden City, New York: Doubleday & Company, Inc., 1966) 130. 

5 Brown, 130. 

27 Arthur D. Canales, "A Rebirth of Being 'Born-Again': Theological, Sacramental, and 
Pastoral Reflections from a Roman Catholic Perspective.” Journal of Pentecostal 
Theology, 11:1 (October, 2002) 100. q 

28 Canales, Journal of Pentecostal Theology, 100. 
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those willing to become "born-again," into an eternal life that can only come to 
a person by God through Jesus.” 2 Finally, Jesus is asking that people enter into 
relationship with God in a new way, a fresh way, and with a new attitude, = 
that this new approach to God is a paa rebirth and being "born-again." 
Theologically, then, being "born-again" is the reality of accepting Jesus as the 
Christ. 


Integrating Regeneration into Catholic Hispanic Youth Ministry 


The integration of the term "born-again" within a Hispanic youth ministry 
context is for spiritual renewal and spiritual awakening. The integration is part 
of the regeneration approach toward Hispanic Catholic youth ministry because 
it resonates with an adolescent experiencing new life with Christ. 
Regeneration is not merely a rhetorical expression, but points to significant 
stages of spiritual new life with Christ. First, being "born-again" implies a 
radical change in the inward person by which a disposition to a purer and 
holier life is manifesting itself. Second, being "born-again" is a new beginning 
offered by the Holy Spirit by which a person is rescued from sin. Third, being 
"born-again" is a spiritual remaking, a re-creation by which a person becomes a 
child of God. Fourth, being "born-again" is a new birth of the personal union 
with the risen and living Christ. 

There are plenty of New Testament pericopes that demonstrate the 
correlation and interdependence between becoming "born-again" and receiving 
new life in Christ (John 3:3-8; James 1:18; 1 Peter 1:23); thus a person 
becomes a "new creation" in Christ demonstrating a new nature or changed 
behavior (2 Corinthians 5:17; 2 Peter 1:4). Listed below are several scriptures 
that describe parallel terminology for the process of regeneration: 


e Born-Again (John 3: 3): "Jesus answered and said to him, "Amen, 
amen, I say to you, no one can see the Kingdom of God without being 


born-again." 


e Born-Again (John 3: 7): "Do not be amazed that I told you, 'You must 
be born-again." 


e Canales, Journal of Pentecostal Theology, 101. 
dE Canales, Journal of Pentecostal Theology, 101. 
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Born of God (John 1:13): "Who were born not by natural generation 
nor by human choice nor by a human decision but of God." 


Born of the Spirit (John 3:5): "Jesus answered, 'Amen, amen, I say to 
you, no one can enter the Kingdom of God without being born of water 
and the Spirit. '" 


Renewed by the Holy Spirit (Titus 3:5b): "He saved us through the 
bath of rebirth and renewal by the Holy Spirit." 


Resurrection (Philippians 3:10): "To know him and the power of his 
resurrection and the sharing of his suffering by being conformed to his 
death.” 


Passing from Death to Life (Ephesians 1: 10): "As a plan for the 
fullness of time, to sum up all things in Christ, in heaven and on 
earth." 


New Creation (Galatians (6:15): "For neither does circumcision mean 
anything, nor does uncircumcision, but only a new creation fin 
Christ]. 


New Person (Ephesians (4:24): "Put on the new self, created in God's 
way in righteousness and holiness of truth." 


Renovation of the Spirit (Ephesians (4:23): "Be renewed in the Spirit 
of your minds." 


Renewing of Our Minds (Romans 12:2a): "Do not conform yourself to 
this age, but be transformed by the renewal of your mind." 


Renewal of Knowledge in the Image of the Creator (Colossians 3:10): 
"And have put on the new self, which is being renewed, for knowledge, 
in the image of its creator." 


Spiritual Awakening of the Life Where Before There Was No Life (1 
Peter 3:18): "For Christ also suffered for sins once, the righteous for 
the sake of the unrighteous, that he might lead you to God. Put to 
death in the flesh, he was brought to life in the Spirit." 
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These pericopes offer Hispanic youth ministers a biblical and 
evangelical approach to help integrate and make ministry more dynamic with 
Hispanic young people. 

The Prophets of Hope indicate that the various regeneration texts of the 
New Testament help integrate young people into the world in which they live. 
There are seven ways that help Hispanic adolescents discover the rich 
symbolism and meaning behind the above mentioned regeneration pericopes. 


e Dying to a limited or deformed vision of life in order to be "born- 
again" to the truth of the mystery of life. 

e Dying to the bonds that we impose on ourselves through ideologies, 
emotional manipulation, and social conventions in order to be "born- 
again" to the freedom to think, feel, and act as persons made in God's 
image and likeness. 

e Dying to a limited vision of the "I" in order to be "born-again" to a 
complete life of being in communion with God and with other persons. 

e Dying to a passive and boring life in order to be "born-again" to an 
active life guided by heroic and noble ideals. 

e Dying to self-pity in order to be "born-again" to a new life of placing 
our God-given gifts at the service of those who need them. 

e Dying to a distorted understanding of human reality in order to be 
"born-again" to a life of faith in ourselves as daughters and sons of 
God. 

e Dying to the bondage of our own egoism in order to be '"born- -again" to 
a life of love for our sisters and brothers.”' 


Within a Hispanic youth ministry context these pericopes need to be 
proclaimed, studied, and used as catechetical tools to engage and empower 
Hispanic adolescents toward a new life in Christ and to live a life in the Holy 
Spirit. Imagery and metaphor can be powerful allies to youth ministry, 
especially when properly integrated by catechists and experienced by 
teenagers. 

The first aim of the regeneration approach is to bring about a 
fundamental change of disposition and reorientation of adolescent behavior 
towards positive Christian characteristics: social justice, morality, and 


3! POH, v. 2, 50. Although this author uses the term "born-again" as distinct from 
"reborn". 
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spirituality. Hispanic youth workers can implement the analogy of a new heart 
to help bring about lasting change and direction by using and integrating the 
various regeneration pericopes. 

The Prophet Ezekiel called his fellow citizens to have a new heart for 
God and a new disposition for life, which is a direct consequence of 
regeneration. Ezekiel prophesies: "I will give them an undivided heart and put 
a new spirit within them: I will remove from them their heart of stone and give 
them a heart of flesh" (Ezekiel 11:19// Jeremiah 31:31; Zechariah 7:5). 

The second aim of the regeneration approach is personal salvation by 
renewing grace through the illumination of moral darkness and the 
enlightenment of the effect of sin and selfishness. According to the great 
Reformer John Calvin, "the regenerative life grows in attentiveness to God, 
maturing in the life now given, actually walking in the way of holiness." 
Christian discipleship is part of the conversion process for evangelizing and 
catechizing Hispanic youth by promoting an ongoing encounter with Jesus in 
the scriptures.” 

Granted that the sacramental expression of being "born-again" is 
baptism, Catholics experience being "born-again" in the waters of baptism 
during the celebration of the Sacrament of Baptism.” Therefore, the 
regeneration approach may be a rich catechetical and pedagogical tool to 
enliven Hispanic adolescent faith in Jesus Christ. New life in Christ is 
indispensable for the growth and spiritual maturing in the Christian life. A 
person must be "born-again" (John 3:3 & 7); it is a necessary primordial step 
for salvation and fundamental to the life of a believer.” 


Directing Hispanic Adolescent Catechetical Pedagogy 


The phrase "repent and believe," (Mt 3:2; Mk 1:4; Lk 13:3; Act 2:38; & Rev 
2:5) is part of the New Testament kerygma and refers to the fulfillment of 
human desire to unite with an ultimate transcendent truth and goodness, which 


2 John Calvin, Institutes of the Christian Religion, 3.3. Located in The Library of 
Christian Classics, Edited by J. Baillie, J.T. McNiell, and H.P. Van Dusen, 
(Philadelphia, Pennsylvania: Westminster Press, 1959) Vol. 20-21. 

$ POH, v. 2, 179. 

4 Rite of Baptism for Children (1969, Articles 2, & 5.2); Rite of Christian Initiation of 
Adults (1973, Article 2, 5, & 25); Catechism of the Catholic Church segs Articles, 

1215, 1216, 1265, 1270, & 1426). 

3° Catechism of the Catholic Church, 1257. 
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rests in the freedom and love of God. It is God's ubiquitous love and desire 
that directs and draws humanity to God's self. Therefore, adolescent theology, 
catechesis, and pedagogy--Hispanic and non-Hispanic--should expose and lead 
teens to experience faith in God. Thus, regeneration, conversion, and salvation 
are the conditions of personal appropriation of God's saving action. 

Step 1. For the purposes of evangelizing and catechizing Hispanic 
adolescents, a simple formula is using the regeneration approach as a pastoral 
tool. The pastoral plan for Hispanic youth ministers is fivefold: First, initiate 
the repentance process, especially for non-practicing adolescents. All people, 
even adolescents must come to repentance, especially if high ideals are going 
to be awakened within them. Hispanic young people "must have noble goals 
that draw them in and crystallize the exuberant passions of their soul, so that to 
extinguish those ideals would require destroying the whole personality."** 

Second, enliven faith-life by appropriating any of the so-called "new 
life" pericopes, especially the integration of the Nicodemus Narrative into the 
Hispanic youth ministry. Hispanic youth are at an ideal age for experiencing 
God and falling in love with the Gospel message; however, "one frequently 
encounters people who consider themselves evangelizers, educators, or 
formation directors, but who only know how to present the demands of 'dying' 
to their followers."*” It remains difficult for youth ministers who have no 
tangible idea of how to offer adolescents the Christian truths in a new way that 
will help them encounter the risen Christ. 

Third, acknowledge the poverty of sin, but also, the confession of 
personal sin, especially approaching the celebration of the Sacrament of 
Penance with a spirit of humility, confidence, and joy. The self-acceptance and 
self-acknowledgement of human sinfulness can lead to personal liberation and 
freedom to accept themselves and others. Hispanic young people often need 
direction in finding their self-worth in a world that possibly is filled with 
poverty, language barriers, and violence. Fourth, empower the conversion 
process, which spans repentance to regeneration, and beyond. Fifth, invite the 
indwelling presence of the Holy Spirit and live a life in the Spirit through 
various expressions (gifts,”* fruits,” charismata,” and virtues”). According to 


POH 2,51, 
BOL wean: 
8 The Gifts of the Spirit are the sevenfold summative gifts that are listed by the 
Prophet Isaiah and are typically used by catechists who are preparing adolescents for 
either confirmation or reaffirmation of baptismal vows. Isaiah lists them as wisdom, 


understanding, counsel, fortitude, knowledge, piety, and reverence for God (Isaiah 
11:2-3). 
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Kendall Soulen, the constant goal of the Spirit is to "draw us ever more deeply 
into the divine life and to make us ever more suitable vessels of the glory of 
God's name."* Living a life in the Holy Spirit and through the re-orientation 
and changing of a person's mind and heart achieve this goal.* 

Step 2. The process of evangelization and catechesis is multifaceted, 
and it takes place at different times and on different levels. The regeneration 
approach as a pastoral tool is accomplished on six interdependent 
Christocentric components: (1) biblically-based catechesis; (2) creative 
adolescent spirituality through prayer experiences, retreat encounters, and the 
celebration of the sacraments; (3) ethical instruction and moral formation; (4) 
avenues for advocating and appropriating social justice; (5) youth 
evangelization, especially for the un-churched and under-catechized; and (6) 
alternative formation trips for extended periods of time.* These six 
components, although certainly not exhaustive, actively engage and empower 
teenagers toward adolescent conversion. In order to obtain success, direction 
toward regeneration has to be a focal point in both scope and purpose if it is to 
be truly Christocentric. 


9 The Fruits of the Spirit are summarized by the Apostle Paul. The fruits are the 
attributes that Christians possess for living a life led by the Holy Spirit. Paul lists the 
fruits as love, joy, peace, patience, kindness, goodness, faithfulness, gentleness, and 
self-control (Galatians 5:22-23). 

% Charismata are also associated with the writings of the Apostle Paul. Although Paul 
lists them as "gifts of the Holy Sprit," they are generally known as charismata because 
of their extraordinary function. In 1 Corinthians 12: 4-11, there are nine listed: 
wisdom, knowledge, discernment of spirits, faith, healing, miracles, tongues 
(glossolalia), interpretation of tongues, and prophecy. In Romans 12:6-8, there are 
seven listed: prophecy, teaching, exhortation, liberality, service, giving aid, and acts of 
mercy. 

a The Virtues of the Spirit are divided into two categories: theological virtues (1 
Corinthians 13:13) and cardinal virtues (Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologica, Vol. 1, 
Part 2, Q. 62, # 3, and Q. 63, # 3). The theological virtues are faith, hope, and love 
(charity). The cardinal virtues are temperance, prudence, justice, and fortitude. 

2 R. Kendall Soulen, "The Name of the Holy Trinity: A Triune Name," Theology 
Today 59:2 (July, 2002) 259. 

% John Paul II, The Church in America: On the Encounter with the Living Jesus 
Christ: The Way to Conversion, Communion, and Solidarity in America (Washington, 
D.C.: United States Catholic Conference, 1999) 44. 

“ GDC, 85-86. 
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Many Hispanic youth are uninterested/disinterested and bored with 
church, and seldom participate in parish activities. Seemingly "uninterested" 
and "disinterested" appear to have the same usage, however they do not. 
Disinterested differs from uninterested to the degree that lack of self-interest 
differs from lack of any interest. Disinterested is synonymous with "impartial" 
and "unbiased." Uninterested has the same connotation as "indifferent" and 
"insignificant." Alex Comesa reports that in Miami, Florida, at Primera Iglesia 
Bautista de Coral Park, a pattern has been observed that if Hispanic 
adolescents are uninterested/disinterested they "exit the church and are not 
likely to be seen again until they get married,"”° thus reaffirming that Hispanic 
teenagers need captivation or motivation to be interested in youth ministry 
activities, but this is not only a phenomenon with Hispanic adolescents. The 
National Community on Latino Leadership (1999) which was commissioned 
by the National Catholic Council on Hispanic Ministry (NCCHM) reports that: 
(1) Hispanics are not likely to attend church services; (2) forty-one percent 
(41%) of Hispanics attend church services at least once; (3) forty-one percent 
(41%) of Mexican-Americans participate in Sunday Eucharist at least once a 
month, while forty-seven percent (47%) report they never go to Mass; (4) only 
between 57-61% of Hispanics support their churches/parishes financially.” 

This resonates with Mark Murkuly's claim that, "young Catholics' 
declining interest in their faith tradition during the middle school years is 
primarily a problem with the presentation of the social and emotional or 
'affective' content of the Catholic tradition."* On the other hand, John W. 
Santrock states that many adolescents demonstrate a desire for religion and 
religious issues. In one study, "95 percent of 13-to-18-year-olds said that they 
believe in God or in a universal spirit, and almost three-fourths of adolescents 
said they pray." Although Hispanic adolescents might not participate weekly 
in Sunday worship, they do have a vibrant spirituality and devotion to popular 


* Alex Comesa, "Junior High Hispanic Youth Ministry." Shout Magazine, 8:1 (Fall, 
1999) 3. 

se Comesa, 3. 

* Davis, Hernadez, and Lampe, 49-51. 

“8 Mark S. Murkuly, "Being Faithful--Pursuing Success: Tools of Assessment." The 
Living Light 38:3 (Spring, 2002) 72. 

” John W. Santrock, Life-Span Development (Boston, Massachusetts: McGraw Hill, 
1999) 376. Santrock does not give any specific data concerning the percentages in the 
study of minorities, and particularly Hispanic adolescents. 
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piety.’ Some common spiritual and devotional experiences that typical 
Hispanic adolescents might have experienced fall under the rubric of 
religiosidad popular such as a home altar for devotion, praying the Rosary on a 
Sunday evening with the family, Quinceanera celebrations, and festivals 
revolving around a Hispanic patronage such as Juan Diego of Mexico. 

Step 3. There are a few antidotes for alleviating apathy among 
Hispanic adolescents. Implementation of new ideas might be the only hope for 
Hispanic youth pastors. First, Hispanic youth ministers that have a small or 
large constituency of Hispanic youth must discover new pastoral 
methodologies to excite and enthuse Hispanic teenagers. Nancy Montanez is 
the Project Director for New Life of New York City, a para-church 
organization that works in conjunction with the city's Young Life Multicultural 
and Urban Council and the city's Divisional Urban Elders' Leadership Team to 
develop Hispanic adolescent leaders.” She "cultivates" Hispanic adolescent 
females by focusing on a list of dichos (sayings), which Latinas have been 
taught from birth: "cuidate, mi hija" (take care of yourself), "la Familia 
primero” (the family first), "hay que tener respeto" (be respectful), and "hay 
que aguantar" (be tolerant) and facilitates weekly meetings with Latinas to 
discuss gender issues, role modeling, self-image and other important “issues 
relevant to Latinas.’ The Latinas are expected to make a three-year 
commitment to the process that involves meeting with a mentor, weekly 
meetings, quarterly retreats, and a vow to sexual purity and chastity.” 
Montanez calls her unique program "girl ministry." 

Second, central to the recruitment and retention of Hispanic 
adolescents is providing a youth ministry with purpose and vision. RTV 
recommends that youth ministries become multicultural because the United 
States is a culturally diverse society. One of the purposes for Hispanic youth _ 
ministry today is to recognize the values of diverse ethnicities and to embrace 
Hispanic backgrounds and experiences as valid culturally responsive 
expressions of faith development.” This recognition of Hispanic expressions 
of faith helps Hispanic adolescents identify and explore their own ethnic roots 


30 C. Gilbert Romero, Hispanic Devotional Piety: Tracing the Biblical Roots, 
(Maryknoll, New York: Orbis Books, 1991) 71-82. 
>! Nancy Montanez, "Girl Power: Empowering Emerging Latinas." Shout Magazine 


7:1 (Fall, 1998) 13. 


2 Montanez, 14. E 
% Montanez, 14. 
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and practices, and such self-discovery will help impact ministry toward 
Hispanic young people in a positive way both culturally and religiously.”° 
Another vision for Hispanic youth ministry today is to celebrate Hispanic 
rituals within the ministerial programming and to promote various ethnic 
expressions from other ethnic traditions.” In this way, Hispanic youth will 
learn about, understand, and appreciate other ethnic backgrounds, which will 
counteract prejudice, racism, and discrimination.* 

Third, nobody likes to waste his or her time, not even youth. 
Therefore, Hispanic youth ministry must be attractive and meaningful to young 
people. RTV calls for flexible and adaptable programming. In this way, the 
ministry may address the changing needs and life situations of young people.” 
For instance, some Hispanic youth ministries may use two different approaches 
for "doing" ministry: (1) small ecclesial community experiences based out of a 
parish or school, which may be for larger youth ministries anywhere from 30 to 
120 young people and (2) small-group programs based out of a family's home, 
which may be for smaller youth ministries anywhere from 8-30 young 
people.” In order to keep Hispanic youth ministry culturally relevant and 
attractive, RTV suggests that there be a variety of scheduling options and 
program settings to respond to the reality of young peoples’ busy lives.” 

Fourth, Hispanic youth ministry must be exactly that--ministry--it must 
empower students Christologically, biblically, liturgically, and spiritually. 
RTV has three goals that form the basis of an integrated vision aimed at 
empowering adolescents: 


Goal 1: To empower young people to live as disciples Of Jesus 
Christ in our world today. 

Goal 2: To draw young people to responsible participation in 
the life, mission, and work of the Catholic faith community. 


eo RTY 23: 

*T RIV) 23) 

= RTY, 23, 

% POH, v. 2, 209. 

% RTV, 25; Carmen Maria Cervantes, Alejandro Aguilera-Titus, Carlos Carrillo, Pedro 
Castex, Juan Diaz-Vilar, Juan Huitrado, In Carmen Maria Cervantes edits, Prophets of 
Hope, Volume 1: Hispanic Young People and the Church's Pastoral Response, 
(Winona, Minnesota: Saint Mary's Press, 1994) 211. (Hereafter referred to as POH, 
v.1.). 
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Goal 3: To foster the total personal and spiritual growth of 
each young person.” 


These goals are concerned with directing young people toward authentic 
change of the heart, mind, and will and one that enriches and expands their 
relationship with Jesus Christ and the Christian community. The Prophets of 
Hope also are concerned with Hispanic adolescents' relationship with God and 
with the Church and they suggest that a model of inculturation for Hispanic 
youth is necessary. For Hispanic young people to grow in the Christian 
dimensions of faith, hope, and charity, inculturation should be present.” 
Inculturation occurs when people and socio-cultural groups embrace the 
Gospel into their realidad (total life setting). * The inculturation process for 
Hispanic young people is fourfold: 


1. The development of those values of culture that are 
compatible with the values of the Gospel. 

2. The transformation of cultural aspects that are opposed to 
the Gospel through Christian praxis by the members of that 
culture; the task of the Reign of God becomes the principle - 
that moves and guides the people's interpersonal relationships 
and their active participation in history. 

3. The growth and mutual enrichment of people and groups in 
a particular socio-cultural milieu through the following of 
Jesus. 

4. The introduction of that culture, with all the gifts that God 
has given it for the benefit of humanity, into the life of the 
ecclesial community.” 


It is evident that inculturation challenges the current praxis of non-Hispanic 
youth ministry or one that does not take into account the ethnic experiences 
and religious expressions to which Hispanic youth resonate. 

Ministering to minority youth is only limiting if programs are not 
meaningful to minorities and lack widespread "cultural literacy" among 
ministers of the youth who avoid or lack training in cultural anthropology or 


2 RTV, 9-18. 

6 POH, v.2, 205. 
POH, v. 2, 205. 
6 POH, v. 2, 205. 
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pastoral skills for relating across cultural lines. Youth ministers who minister 
to Hispanic adolescents may be wise to recognize and celebrate multicultural 
diversity by including stories, songs, dances, feasts, values, rituals, saints, and 
heroes from the rich Hispanic/Latino heritage of various cultures.” 

According to the 1997 U.S. Bishops Pastoral Letter, Renewing the 
Vision: A Framework for Catholic Youth Ministry, the bishops state that 
ministry to adolescents has several objectives: 


(1) to develop a deeper relationship with Jesus Christ and the 
Christian community; (2) to increase their knowledge of the 
core contents of the Catholic faith; (3) to help them enrich and 
expand their understanding of the scriptures and the sacred 
tradition; (4) to assist them in the application to life today, and 
live more faithfully as disciples. . . especially through a life of 
prayer, justice, and loving service.” 


This document gives an excellent example of how youth ministers may 
implement solid principles and foundations in youth ministry. It is not merely 
a tool for youth ministry, but a vision, one that needs to be studied, grasped, 
and perfected in order to reap its benefits. One Hispanic diocesan director of 
youth ministry whom I interviewed stated that within her diocese "the 
implementation of the Renewing the Vision is truly only happening in one 
parish." If Hispanic youth ministry is going to be truly successful, RTV needs 
to be authentically implemented. If Hispanic youth ministry is to be effective, 
it must be challenging, exciting, entertaining, and engaging, both spiritually 
and theologically. The Prophets of Hope maintain that this is accomplished 
through small faith communities, which are ideal for Hispanic youth ministry.” 
There are three types of Hispanic youth ministries that incorporate Hispanic 
adolescents through a pastoral de conjunto (pastoral agents): (1) Hispanic-only 
youth ministries, (2) Euro-American youth ministries that include Hispanics 
teenagers, and (3) multicultural/multiracial youth ministries.” First, there are 
those Hispanic youth ministries that cater specifically to the needs and issues 
facing only Hispanics, Spanish is to be spoken in these groups.” Less than 


e Herrera, 90. 
"RIVISO 

SRTV, 29-30. 

% POH, v. 1, 212. 

7 POH, v.1, 213-215. 
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fifty percent, approximately forty-six percent (46%), of Hispanic Catholics 
speak Spanish.” Hispanic-only youth ministries have the following 
advantages: 


1. The young people receive the Word of God and reflect on it 
from within their own socio-cultural reality, expressing 
themselves in the language they speak best. 

2. The group reinforces the young people's cultural, social, and 
personal identity, which helps them know, value, and 
evangelize their culture. 

3. The young people's parents can also participate in events, 
especially in traditional cultural celebrations. 

4. The younger members find guidance in the older members 
of the group, who bring leadership and a certain maturity to the 


B 
group. 


Second, in the Euro-American youth ministry, which includes 
Hispanic adolescents, English is spoken, and the majority of the 
members are middle-class youth from northern European ancestry.” 
Euro-American youth ministries have the following advantages: 


1. They encourage members to accept Hispanics as brothers 
and sisters. 

2. They sponsor special events and complementary activities 
that help young Hispanics to understand their culture and 
modern culture. 

3. They sponsor opportunities for mutual enrichment between 
young people of both cultures.” 


Third, in the multicultural/multiracial youth ministries, youth are 
frequently comprised of several distinct aan and ethnic groups and 
are typical of large cities and urban areas. This type of youth 
ministry presents great challenges, but they are vital to the youth _ 


12 Davis, Hernandez, Lampe, 50. 

B POH, v. 1, 214. ES 
™ POH, v.1, 214. 
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ministry worldview. Multicultural/multiracial youth ministries have 
the following challenges: 


1. Hispanic young people must receive ministry in keeping 
with their cultural characteristics; at the same time, 
marginalizing them from other ethnic groups should be 
avoided. 

2. When there is not sufficient leadership to minister to each of 
the different groups in their own language, it is very difficult to 
evangelize young people and to help the youth ministry 
mature. 

3. Often, there are not enough role models or pastoral agents 
who know how to work with persons from different cultures 
and who can give stability to groups that represent a variety of 
cultures.” 


The challenges are tremendous for Hispanic youth workers; it is an uphill 
struggle to integrate Catholicism, inculturation, multiculturalism, and activities 
that Hispanic youth find appealing. 

According to the United States Bishops' Secretariat for Hispanic 
Affairs, the Hispanic high-school dropout rate is over fifty-five percent (55%) 
nationwide;’* it is imperative to direct youth ministry purposefully towards the 
Hispanic needs and spiritualities. Therefore, an effective educational model is 
crucial for empowering Hispanic adolescents. According to Ralph Casas, 
"educational practices in the United States must be revised if they are to be 
effective in empowering Chicano or immigrant populations."” He further 
states, that too often pedagogy reflects traditional North American White urban 
middle-class culture, identity, and conscience forming, which is a process that 
"often moves people away from the truth instead of toward [truth]." Casas is 


7 POH, v. 1, 215. 

1% Gary Morton, "Hispanic Ministry Brings Gains," The Compass, Vol. 25, No. 24 
(June 21, 2002) 11. The actual figure is 56.4% according to Alejandro Aguilera-Titus, 
Associate Director of the United States Bishops' Secretariat for Hispanic Affairs. 

P Ralph Casas. "Making-Face, Making-Heart': The Spiritual Foundations of an 
Indigenous Pedagogy," Journal of Hispanic/Latino Theology 9:2 (November, 2001) 
42. 
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convinced that Hispanics need a different paradigm®' of education and 
pedagogy. Since evangelization, catechesis, and mystagogy are equally 
imperative to religious instruction as pedagogy is to secular education, it stands 
to reason that a paradigm shift needs to be made in Hispanic adolescent 
religious instruction, which is tantamount to secular Hispanic education and 
pedagogy. Thus, the regeneration model of youth ministry provides a new 
paradigm shift that resonates well with Casas' pedagogical concerns. 

The challenges that face Hispanic youth ministry are different in each 
parish, depending on various factors. The parish could be suburban, inner city, 
rural, or urban. Hispanic youth ministers are no different from any other youth 
ministers; there is the same desire to have adolescents develop a personal 
relationship with Jesus Christ, as well as develop stronger ethical principles, 
moral character, and Christian spirituality. If this is accomplished through 
various activities, then the youth ministry begins to be transformed into a 
vibrant and spiritually attuned ministry. Hopefully, the results will be better 
participation of students in Sunday worship, teenagers who are eager to read, 
learn, and study scripture, stronger youth leadership witnessed in the lives of 
core/peer leaders, and young people who are not ashamed or embarrassed (or 
simply do not know how) to articulate their faith with other people, particularly 
their peers, in school. 

Successful comprehensive Hispanic youth eae has five purposes: 
(1) evangelism, (2) worship, (3) friendship, (4) discipleship, and (5) ministry.” 
Fields' assessment is similar to the U.S. Catholic Church's document titled The 
Challenge of Adolescent Catechesis: Maturing in Faith. The document 
identifies six foundations for youth to understand and experience God in the 
life of the Church. All Catholic youth ministries must be rooted in: (1) Jesus 
Christ, (2) Christian discipleship, (3) the church's mission and ministry, (4) 
Christian faith, (5) developing the human person, and (6) the Christian 


8! For a fuller investigation of a "paradigm" and paradigm shifts see Thomas S. Kuhn, 

The Structure of Scientific Revolutions (Chicago, Illinois: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1962) 43-52; 176-209. Kuhn's work is the watershed for the study and 
synthesis of paradigm shifts. Moreover, Kuhn's research is monumental for scientific 
change through the alteration of research methodologies, models, and data-collection. 

The term "paradigm shift" as used in this article is to express the need and nature of 
change without utilizing fully Kuhn's complete scientific analysis. 

$ Douglas Fields, Purpose-Driven Youth Ministry (Grand Rapids, Michiana 

Zondervan Publishing, 1998) 48. 
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community. Therefore, Catholic catechesis is part of the process of 
evangelization, which "matures initial conversion to make it into a living, 
explicit, and fruitful confession of faith." $ The Challenge for Adolescent 
Catechesis points in the direction that there is a serious need for youth 
evangelization and catechesis in the Hispanic community. However, a 
particular framework needs to be established that jibes with Hispanic young 
people. 


The Framework for Evangelizing and Catechizing Hispanic Youth" 


Although The Challenge for Adolescent Catechesis does not give ministry 
specific tools for teenagers that come from ethnic minority groups within the 
U.S. Catholic population, it does offer goals that Hispanic youth ministers 
might consider for implemention as part of an integrated catechesis for 
adolescents. The Comite Nacional Hispano de Pastoral Juvenil, under the 
auspices of the Secretariat of Hispanic Affairs, advocates, encourages, and 
supports the efforts and initiatives that enable Hispanic diocesan directors of 
youth ministry to appropriate fully the directives of RTV. 

The Prophets of Hope suggests that Hispanic adolescents become fully 
evangelized and further catechized through a threefold process: 
conscientization, liberation, and praxis. 


I. Conscientization is the process of self-awareness to the conditions 
that surround us as human beings and as Christians. It is also a heightened 
awareness of one's own personal responsibility toward a given set of 
circumstances. Part of the conscientization process is a commitment to act 


$5 National Federation for Catholic Youth Ministry, The Challenge of Adolescent 
Catechesis: Maturing in Faith, (Washington, D.C.: United States Catholic Conference, 
1986) #5. 

5 Renewing the Vision, # 82. 

$5 According to Allan Figueroa Deck, "The concept of 'youth' is generally different in 
Hispanic community than in the Anglo-American community. For Hispanics, youth is 
the time from puberty to marriage." Deck also adds the distinction that in the 
Hispanic context, "Hispanic tendency is to marry earlier" than Anglos do because of 
the "pressures against being single, and the involvement of so many young people in 
full-time employment and not in school." The Second Wave: Hispanic Ministry and 
the Evangelization of Cultures (Mahwah, New Jersey: Paulist Press, 1989) 144-145. 

** POH, v. 2, 99. 
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upon biblical narratives such as "when I was hungry you gave me food" (Mt 
25:35). Conscientization helps Hispanic youth to see themselves as agents of 
change in the world by assuming one's personal history, collective history, 
personal responsibility, personal salvation-history.*” 


2. Liberation is an evangelical term that offers people hope, freedom, 
and deliverance from oppression, poverty, and despair. For Gustavo Gutierrez, 
liberation is tantamount to conversion, which is the touchstone of all 
spirituality. "To be converted is to commit oneself to the process of the 
liberation . . . a permanent process in which very often the obstacles we meet 
make us lose all we had gained and start anew."* Liberation within a Hispanic 
youth ministry context should facilitate the challenge and struggle that young 
people encounter moving from a naive consciousness to a critical 
consciousness.*” 


3. Praxis is the dynamic flow in which a person actively lives out one's 
faith.” In Hispanic adolescent ministry, praxis is situated in a liberation 
ministerial motif, one that is rooted in the Gospel and one that empowers 
young Hispanic Catholics to transform society and to follow truth and justice.” 
Within a Hispanic youth ministry context, this implies that Hispanic young 
people are becoming Just and Righteous members of society or establishing 
good citizenship. Praxis encourages youth to take responsibility by engaging 
in action and to participate in their own emancipation from error as they search 
and release themselves toward truthful transformation.” 

The Challenge for Adolescent Catechesis suggests six key themes that 
are the cornerstone of any successful and spiritually attuned Catholic youth 
ministry: (1) Jesus Christ, (2) scripture, (3) church, (4) prayer, (5) action and 
lifestyle, and (6) interpretation and critical reflection.” The practical execution 
of these six components are to be appropriated within each individual youth 
ministry, but each area must be developed, implemented, and integrated into 


$7 POH, v. 2, 99. 

88 Gustavo Gutierrez, A Theology of Liberation, Second Edition, (Maryknoll, New 
York, Orbis Books, 1988) 118. Originally published Teologia de la Liberacion, Lima, 
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the framework of Hispanic youth ministry. Regardless of the ethnic diversity 
within a particular parish-community, the youth minister has an obligation to 
distill knowledge and foster spiritual growth utilizing these six criteria. 
Presenting these themes will aid in the Holy Spirit's guiding the evangelical 
and catechetical work within the young person's life. 

However, Hispanic youth are independent from other ethnicities; 
therefore, Hispanic youth do have to be evangelized and catechized differently 
from non-Hispanic adolescents. Hispanics youth from the ghettos or barrios 
have a different life setting than non-Hispanics living in affluent upper-middle 
class neighborhood and worshipping at an affluent parish.* Nevertheless, the 
framework to evangelize and catechize Hispanic adolescents must be adapted 
to meet the diverse challenges. Youth pastors must also rise to meet certain 
expectations that address the issues and dilemmas that Hispanic teenagers 
encounter, such as poverty, high school dropout rate, and potential involvement 
in gangs. 

First, recognizing the need for Hispanic teenagers to be attracted to 
youth ministry programs. Herein lies the pastoral dilemma: Hispanic teenagers 
typically cannot articulate what it is they want, need, or desire, particularly 1f 
there is a language barrier. In most Catholic youth ministries, there is a 
language barrier between the Hispanic adolescent and the youth minister 
because only forty-six percent of Catholic Hispanics speak Spanish.” 
Hispanic teens will indicate through body-language and non-verbal 
communication what makes them bored, disenchanted, and on the fringe.”° In 
addition, Hispanic young people who participate in various ministry settings at 
church are frequently ignored by the rest of the community ofvbelittled or feel 
rejected, and given consideration or status as the church of the future, and these 
realities generate alienation among young Hispanics.’ The document 
Prophetic Voices states similar views, "Youth are not merely the future of the 
Church, but rather the young community of today's Church. Nonetheless, it is 
a frequent experience that they [youth] do not always feel this way, but instead, 


% Neighborhoods that are largely composed of one ethnic group represent what is 
termed an enclave, whereas neighborhoods that are entirely composed of one ethnicity 
is usually termed a ghetto. Both of these are commonly referred to as a barrio if the 
residents are Hispanic. 

yo Davis, Herenadez, and Lampe, 46. 
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feel marginalized and overlooked."” Catholic youth ministers must learn to 


recognize the innate goodness and importance that a Hispanic teenage presence 
brings to a youth ministry, no matter how small the constituency of Hispanic 
youth. 

Second, ministry that caters to Hispanics must have a positive 
environment, with an element of excitement and fun associated with it, and an 
atmosphere that is not "cold" or "rigid," which allows Hispanics to feel part of 
the process.” Once as I was a youth minister in Miami, an adolescent female 
who was visiting our parish from Venezuela with her friend came to one of our 
youth ministry gatherings. I never noticed that she was not engaged in the 
process. Although she tried to become a part of the dynamics, she felt 
unsuccessful. After the meeting, I thanked her for coming and asked her, "Did 
you enjoy yourself?" She responded: "Not really. People seem to be too 
serious here. I have a better time with my sisters at home." Ella es venezolana 
took me by surprise, but I recognized the need for allowing the ministry to be 
more playful. Prophetic Voices also cautions Hispanic youth workers that if an 
adolescent perceives a "cold" Church environment, without fraternal love or a 
communitarian dimension, then it fails to meet its evangelizing mission.'” 
This is only one example of why a positive environment and an element of fun 
are appropriate to Hispanic youth ministry. j 

Third, Hispanics tend to be more reflective in their understanding of 
Christian truths and of the deeper spiritual meaning for their lives." It is 
essential that the message presented by catechists is understandable and that 
the catechists engage and invite responses from Hispanic adolescents. Youth 
must be able to feel that peers, adults, and authority figures are not only 
hearing them, but also allowing Hispanic teenagers to be part of the decision- 
making process.” If Hispanic adolescents feel that they have no ownership in 
the youth ministry, they will simply leave and possibly never return. 

Fourth, many Hispanics gravitate towards a more traditional 
theological orientation.’ Therefore, moral maturity is a significant reality that 
connects with Hispanic adolescent spirituality. Hispanic youth ministers must 


*8 USCC, Prophetic Voices: The Document on the Process of the III Encuentro 
Nacional Hispano de Pastoral (Washington, D.C: USCC, 1986) 11. 

% POH, v.1, 179-180. e 

19% USCC, Prophetic Voices: The Document on the Process of the III Encuentro 
Nacional Hispano de Pastoral (Washington, D.C: USCC, 1986) 7. 

1% Boran, 105. : 
12 Boran, 103. $ 

12 POH, v. 1, 124. 
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catechize Hispanic teenagers to be able to articulate and confront the 
challenges of twenty-first century ethical dilemmas. However, there is more 
to developing moral maturity than debates over abortion, drug use, alcoholism, 
and sexual orientation. Youth must be empowered to examine self-values of 
worthiness, build Christian character, strive for family values, and develop 
healthy lasting friendships and wholesome relationships.'” 

Fifth, Hispanics are open to alternative forms of worship. Therefore, 
sitting in a circle praying one-by-one or reciting rote prayer, does not always 
resonate well with many Hispanic adolescents. Many Hispanic youth have 
been exposed to diverse prayer experiences either through popular religious 
rituals or through more charismatic experiences of prayer.” It is natural for 
Hispanic youth to feel more comfortable with and identify with a more upbeat 
and inspirational type of prayer and praise to God. Consequently, Hispanic 
teens need to experience a variety of prayer styles in order to keep them 
spiritually and emotionally engaged. 

Finally, the goal in evangelizing and catechizing Catholic Hispanic 
youth is to vigorously explore all facets of Hispanic adolescence: inequality, 
injustice, isolationism, and inadequacy.’ Borrowing words from Allan 
Figueroa Deck, Catholic Hispanic adolescent ministry must, 


be conceived in intimate relation with the Church's goal of 
evangelization. It cannot be a stop-gap activity, much less a 
gesture to anxious, neglected, or angry youth. Youth ministry 
must be integrated with pastoral planning that includes all the 
dimensions of evangelization and sees youth as Pl a 
responsible role in the life of the Church and society from the 
earliest ages. Youth efforts organized independently of the 
other ministries can unwittingly contribute to the alienation of 
youth and suggest to them that their role is less serious, less 
important, than that of other groups in the Church. Youth 
ministry carried out in isolation from the pastoral options of 
the local Church, of the adult ministries and leaders of the 
community, is counter-productive. '” 


1% RTV, 31-32. 

105 Espin, 26-28. : 

19% Michael Warren, Youth, Gospel, Liberation (San Francisco: Harper & Row 
Publishers, 1987) xiv, 1-11. 

107 Allan Figueroa Deck, S.J., The Second Wave: Hispanic Ministry and the 
Evangelization of Cultures (Mahwah, New Jersey: Paulist Press, 1989) 147. 
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It is precisely with this in mind that Catholic Hispanic youth ministry must be 
part of the larger pastoral, social, economic, and educational community. 


Achieving Hispanic Adolescent Transformation 


The regeneration approach of youth ministry does not begin or end with 
religious conversion and spiritual transformation; it must be introduced and 
integrated into all facets of community life and endeavors. One community in 
Brooklyn, New York, which has the highest teenage dropout rate and highest 
felony rate in the state, has created a value-based youth program that is highly 
successful. El Puente ("the bridge") has been an alternative Hispanic youth 
development infrastructure providing not only religious transformation, but 
also multi-faceted transformation. El Puente emphasizes five areas of youth 
development for ages 12 through 21: achievement, education, health, personal 
growth (spirituality), and social growth (social justice).' El Puente serves 
approximately 300 adolescents. 

The task for youth ministers, religious educators, and adolescent 
catechists is demanding and difficult. The circle of frustration that plagued 
Catholic youth workers in 1980 has not changed in two decades. The 
evangelical, catechetical, and pastoral issues are still compellingly familiar. 
According to Religious Education professor Mary Patton, 


Y outh become disinterested in religion during adolescence; too 
many parents demonstrate little to no interest in parish 
activities, including attendance at the Sunday Eucharist; most 
people seem to struggle with connecting church doctrine and 
the practical challenges of daily living; and a religious 
illiteracy plagues all age groups. In addition, there is the high 
turnover in parish catechists each year, the insufficient number 
of professionally trained religious educators, the chronic 
concern about improper funding for religious education needs, 


108 John W. Santrock, Life-Span Development (Boston, Massachusetts: McGraw Hill, 
1999) 379. 
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the feeling of second-class status for parish-based programs 
compared to the Catholic schools.'” 


Although Patton makes no ethnic distinction in her comments, it would be 
questionable to consider them as specifically pertaining to only Euro- 
Americans. These observations are typical frustrations that transcend cultural 
and denominational boundaries. 

Since one of the main goals of youth ministry is achieving adolescent 
transformation, Catholic Hispanic youth ministry must facilitate an authentic 
metanoia experience for adolescents.''” Repentance in the Greek is a common 
term known as metanoia.''' The classical definition of metanoia is a change of 
mind, i.e., "change the way you think." The Jewish understanding of metanoia 
is a change of heart, i.e., "change your attitude or feelings." The definition of 
metanoia in this essay is twofold: (1) a radical change of mind and heart; and 
(2) a total turning away from sin and the world and embracing God.'” 
Ultimately, metanoia refers to the transformation of the total person: changing 
of the heart, renewing of the mind, and informing of the conscience through 
Jesus Christ.'* 


1% Mary Patton, Utilization-Focused Evaluation: The New Century Text (Thousand 
Oaks, California: Sage Publications, 1997, 156-158. 

"2 POH, v. 2, 156-163; and RTV, 15-18; and GDC, articles, 53-57 J 

M5! There are three closely related Greek words found in the New Testament which 
describe repentance: (1) epistrpho; (2) metamelomai; and (3) metanoia. Epistrpho 
means to "turn," "turn around," "turn back," and "be converted" is found 36 times in 
the New Testament. Metamelomai, which means to "change one's mind," "regret," 
"repent," "remorseful," and "sorrowful" is found only nine times in the New 
Testament. Metanoia, which means "change of mind," "repentance," "conversion," 
"change one's mind," "repent," "be converted," and "impenitent" is used 56 times in the 
New Testament, but is found predominately in the Synoptic Gospels. For a detailed 
examination of metanoia, see J. Behm and E. Wiirthwein, "Metanoia and Metanoeo." 
In Gerhard Kittel, edits, Theological Dictionary of the New Testament, Translated by 
Geoffrey W. Bromiley, (Grand Rapids, Michigan: WM. B. Eerdmans Publishing 
Company, 1967, Volume 4) 975-1008. Also, see J. Goetzmann and F. Laubach, 
"Conversion." In Colin Brown edits, The New International Dictionary of New 


Testament Theology, (Grand Rapids, Michigan: Zonndervan Publications, 1975, 
Volume 1) 353-359, 


112 Canles, The Living Light, 25. | 
13 Canales, Journal of Pentecostal Theology, 102. 
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Hispanics do not simply learn; Hispanics learn through experience and 
feeling.''* Hispanic youth do not simply want to learn about God, Hispanic 
youth want to feel God, experience God's love, and enter into God's presence: 
"Hispanic young people's need to feel divine help in the face of serious 
difficulties in life predisposes them to believe in miracles."'' This is a more 
comprehensive mandate for multicultural youth praxis. For Hispanics, the 
evangelical and catechetical process does not simply have to be purely rational 
and cerebral, and in fact, it should not be exclusively educational or 
liturgical.’ Hispanic young people want something that will involve 
sensation, intuition, and feeling and not merely a relaxed atmosphere for 
discussing issues of faith.” 

A ministry setting that caters to Hispanic youth and captivates the 
attention and interests of Hispanic teenagers needs to be a non-traditional 
approach to pedagogy.''* Catholic Hispanic youth ministers must learn new 
ways to capture the hearts and imaginations of Hispanic young people. One 
barrio youth minister has essentially two youth gatherings on the same night: 
(1) a gathering for "churched-kids," which galvanize toward a theme or issue 
and is approximately two hours in length (7:30 PM to 9:30 PM); and (2) a 
gathering for "un-churched kids," which gravitate toward the church to 
socialize and utilize the resources of the youth office such as television, 
computer, and games for approximately another two hours in length (10:00 PM 
to midnight).*” 

Catholic Hispanic youth ministry may consider a shift in its ministerial 
horizons from a predominately non-Hispanic-centered ministerial paradigm to 
a Hispanic-centered paradigm such as the regeneration approach. Hispanic 
youth pastors may strive to be fully aware and be fully attuned to Hispanic 


"POH, v. 1, 125. 

POH, v. 1, 125. 

"POH, v. 1, 176-177. 

117 Mondy Cano, "Transitioning Yesterday's Youth Ministry Model for Today's 
Youth." Shout Magazine 7:2 (Spring, 1998) 1-3. Also see Maria Harris, Teaching and 
Religious Imagination: An Essay in the Theology of Teaching Gee Francisco, 

California: HarperSan Francisco, 1987) 137-138. 

"8 Traditional pedagogy is the process whereby education is conveyed by an "expert," 
teacher/catechist, which places its emphasis on transmitting information and places 
priority on conscience forming. See Thomas H. Groome, Sharing Faith: A 
Comprehensive Approach to Religious Education and Pastoral Ministry, The Way of 
Shared Praxis (San Francisco: HarperSan Francisco, 1991) 40-55. 

ca Cano, 2. 
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adolescents' needs, interests, and issues. They must therefore, give direct 
theological, pastoral, and spiritual attention as deemed appropriate. Even 
though the fundamental outcome of Catholic Hispanic youth ministry needs to 
be in accordance with U.S. Catholic guidelines, the ministerial methodologies 
may be open-ended to include creativity, collaboration, and religious 
inclusiveness, which are central to transforming Hispanic youth into committed 
Catholic Christians. 


Some Parting Shots 


The regeneration approach is but one effective pastoral tool to ensure that 
adolescent conversion happens within the context of Catholic Hispanic parish 
youth ministry. The challenge is great, but the consequences are even greater. 
Catholic bishops, parish-pastors, youth ministers, and catechists must 
effectively address Hispanic adolescent transformation with new insights and 
different approaches. Hispanic adolescents are desperate for change, starving 
for truth, and seeking a voice in this arduous process of life. Only time can 
determine if Catholic Hispanic youth ministry praxis in the United States will 
rise to meet adolescent hopes and Gospel expectations. 


Resumen 


En esta segunda parte del articulo, el autor provee un ad regenerativo 
para transformar el ministerio hispano católico Comenzando con una 
exploración del la naturaleza y abarqué de la conversión en los jóvenes, 
incluyendo una formulación teológica de la regeneración. El autor continua 
con un discutiendo la implementación del modelo regenerativo al ministerio 
hispano juvenil. El articulo continua con un llamamiento al desarrollo de la 
catequesis y pedagogía juvenil en la iglesia católica, con una vista a como se 
puede dirigir el ministerio juvenil la transformación del joven por medio de la 
conversión. 
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Grace Is All There Is 


Osvaldo D. Vena 


The book of Deuteronomy 21:23 states that the person who hangs from 
a tree is under God’s curse, his blood polluting the earth below, his decaying 
body defiling the land. In Galatians 3:13 the apostle Paul talks about Jesus’ 
death on the cross as a sort of hanging and thus a curse: “Christ redeemed us 
from the curse of the law by becoming a curse for us-for it is written, ‘Cursed 
is everyone who hangs on a tree.’” But Paul interprets Jesus’ death in a 
positive sense: he became a curse for us, so that we may be redeemed from the 
curse of the law. His crucifixion was a selfless and liberating act. However, his 
was not the only body hanging from a tree that fateful day. Besides the two 
thieves who were executed together with Jesus, there was also Judas. He also 
hung from a tree that afternoon, alas by his own hand. But whereas we 
interpret Jesus’ death positively, Judas’ death remains a negative example of 
those who have betrayed God’s ways by usurping God’s prerogative to give or 
to take away life. Thus, we have carried over this negative connotation to those 
who take their own life. 

Two examples come to mind: Kathy, a seminary student who took her 
own life one Sunday before Easter, and Eric, an ge grader who one day, after 
school, hung himself in the basement of his home. Two people who, like Judas, 
felt that life was not worth living anymore. Certainly the circumstances and 
reasons for each death, including that of Judas, were very different and yet the 
three of them showed the same kind of resolution when they jumped into the 
abyss or started the car in the garage with the doors closed. We have called 
these people everything from cowards to sinners but have failed to really 
understand the depth of their desperation and anxiety. What is worse, we have 
failed to detect the symptoms that could have prevented these tragedies from 
happening. And now, it is too late to do anything about it. Now the only thing 
we can do is to offer consolation to their relatives but even here many times we 
have failed miserably. A church located in the same neighborhood where Eric 
used to live, about two months after his death, placed the following title for the 
Sunday sermon on an illuminated, very public bulletin board: “Suicide is self- 
murder.” 

And then you have Judas. He seems to be blamed every time a 
Christian commits suicide. I know this sounds crazy but if I could have a 
chance to talk to Judas I would assure him that he is not to be blamed for what 
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he did. Then, perhaps, I could change the way people perceive those who 
decide to follow in his steps. So, if I could have a conversation with Judas 
Iscariot, this is what I would tell him: 

“Why did you do it brother Judas? It was when you saw that he was 
condemned to death, wasn’t it? You never thought that this was going to 
actually happen, did you? You still hoped for a miracle, didn’t you? Yes, I 
know you did. You loved the master as much as the others, but you had very 
high expectations and when he turned out to be not as you expected, then, 
wanting perhaps to force a heavenly intervention, you agreed to betray him. 
Betrayal, what an ugly word it is. Yet, sooner or later we all do it. We all have 
betrayed Jesus in more than one way...In your mind the teacher was going to 
escape from their hands, as he had done before, and this time, you thought, the 
final campaign on the Holy City was going to start.” 

“You thought the teacher was going to change the world, didn’t you? 
Well... he did, Judas, but not as you expected. Not from above, as a powerful 
military messiah. He did it from below, through the power of unconditional 
love. I heard someone say once that one moment of unconditional love can 
erase an entire life of failures and frustrations. Well, unconditional love was 
precisely what brought Jesus to the cross. The death of God’s servant showed 
how much God cares for the world, so much so that in Jesus God became the 
victim of human hatred and prejudice. Yes, brother Judas, in a sense we all 
crucified God’s servant because we did not know how to deal with so much 
liberating love. Poor brother Judas! You did not understand this at the time, 
neither did the disciples; but you couldn’t take it any longer and you took your 
own life making yourself doubly cursed...” 

“Like you, Kathy, Eric, and many others who perhaps expected too 
much from life decided also to end their earthly existence: And somehow we 
consider them cursed too...I know you understand exactly what I mean. Tell 
me, brother Judas, how does it feel to die thinking that God is not there, that 
God has abandoned you? This is what Mark has told us, that the master died in 
desperation. Did you too? He cried with a loud voice: Eloi, Eloi, lema 
sabachthani. Did you too? But let me tell you, brother Judas. God did not 
abandon the teacher, nor did he abandon you, nor Kathy, nor Eric.” 

“I know there is a word, brother Judas, which you seldom or never 
heard from anyone while you lived on this earth. That word is grace. None of 
those who followed the teacher was ever gracious or forgiving with you. You 
tried to tell them that you were sorry. You even told them that you didn’t want 
to have anything to do with those thirty pieces of silver. It was blood money. 
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Matthew' tells us that you repented. You threw the coins down to the floor and 
ran, perhaps looking for the disciples, trying to tell them that you had made a 
big, big mistake, and that you were so sorry. Perhaps you tried to tell them how 
you wished they would receive you back. But they didn't want to receive you 
back. Traitors are unwelcome in any house, even repenting traitors. The thing 
is, they forgave others who had betrayed the master. They forgave Peter, but 
they did not forgive you. Why? My guess is that the world needed someone to 
blame for that unjust death, and you were so available... Yes, the teacher’s 
death was shameful and unjust...but so was yours. You died so alone, so 
utterly alone, so cursed by the law as you hung from that tree...” 

“But you know brother Judas? The master forgave you. Yes, he did. 
His disciples didn’t, the church that they helped to build after Jesus was risen 
from the dead, didn’t either. But he did. He forgave you in the same way that 
he forgave Peter, or the others who by leaving him when he most needed them 
proved to be betrayers too, or the criminal who was dying by his side on the 
cross, or those who were mocking at his suffering.” He forgave all of them and 
all of us and he also forgave you. And that day, while your cursed body was 
hanging from that tree, defiling the land beneath, your soul was finally resting 
in God’s bosom. So also, I believe, many who decided to take their own life 
rest finally in God’s presence, no longer misunderstood or misunderstanding 
but knowing fully, as they have been fully known.” : 

“Grace is a word we don’t pronounce much these days when we think 
of you, Judas, or of those who have taken their own life. But that fateful 
afternoon on mount Calvary this word was written all over the cross. And 
God’s final word for humanity enveloped you, and us, and covered all ours 
faults and sins, as well as yours. Yes, Judas, with God grace is all that matters, 
grace is all there is...nothing more...nothing less...So rest in peace brother 
Judas.” 

Rest in peace sister Kathy. Rest in peace son Eric. 


' Matthew 27:3-5 
- ? Luke 23:34 
3 1 Corinthians 13:12 
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Resumen 


En este sermon, el autor trata con el tema del suicidio dentro de la 
gracia de Dios. Usando la historia de Judas, quien traiciono a Jesús 
como el punto de enfoque, el autor desarrolla la pregunta de que si el 
amor y la gracia divina no son suficientes para perdonar a aquellos que 
cometen el suicidio. Por igual, si Cristo perdona a aquellos que lo 
crucifican desde la cruz, entonces porque no se puede concebir que 
también perdono a Judas. En conclusión, el autor toma la posición del 
que el amor divino y la gracia son suficiente para perdonar y recibir en 
el reino ha aquellas almas atormentadas que comenten suicidio. 
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